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Well, here it is! 

The first issue of Write Hear, an eZine concerned with the music of the 1960s and 1970s. Though rooted in the original 
psychedelic era, it is not restricted to it. From twangy pre-Beatles guitar instrumentalists to proto punk and junk shop 
glam; from Mod to Mud and east meets west stylistic collisions, Write Hear wants to cover them. The name is inspired 
by the eZine’s agenda of encouraging people to write (as in ‘write here’) and also points to what the eZine is for (writing 
about music) without tying it to a narrow focus, which gives us a lot more scope to expand and explore. It further connotes 
a sense of immediacy and urgency (‘Right Here’). Neither a commercial entity nor an academic journal, Write Hear is not 
constrained by target demographics, revenue streams and stylistic form. Nor is it a restricted club. A central tenet of the 
eZine is its open access and encouragement to participate in its writing by its readership. Contributors are encouraged to 
use their own writing voice. This is so that the author is comfortable in their writing and the excitement, humour etc. are 
conveyed with the vividness of their remembrance and experience and are unhampered by what is deemed a ‘correct’ way 
to write. I think this is all well conveyed by the contributors to this first issue and I hope you, as readers, might engage 


with their offerings and perhaps even feel motivated or pluck up the courage to write something yourself. 


People who may normally not write much beyond an tweet or a text are especially encouraged to have a think and get in 
contact if you have an idea for writing something, especially if it is drawn from your own experience and / or knowledge. 
Or maybe have a go at writing a review of a new release you really like or an appraisal of a favourite album etc. Having 
worked in adult education for many years (and been an adult student myself), I know how hard it can be to take that first 
step, but also how rewarding it can be, so don’t be shy! Write Hear is intended to turn readers into writers. So it is truly 

an exercise in collective ownership of what goes in it if you are generating the content. Readers as active contributors not 
just passive consumers, means what you have to say and share matters. Suggestions for potential contributions are though, 


encouraged from all quarters. Now dig in and enjoy. 


Paul Martin, Co-ordinating Editor. 


THE ENIGMA OF EL SONIDO DE HILLBER by Daniel McGlynn 


THE ROAD I’M ON - READER’S RECALL HOW THEY FIRST ENGAGED WITH 
THE MUSIC THEY LOVE Mark Kirk and Greg Watt Fess Up! 


THE LISTENING BOOTH - REAPPRAISALS OF LONG LOST VINYL: 


SIMON - ‘MRS. LILLYCO’ by Paul Martin 
VICTOR BRADY - ‘BROWN RAIN’ by Richard Vaughan 


DOIN’ FINE AT CLOUD NINE: 


STEVE THATCHER’S MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS by Steve Thatcher with Steve Allen; 
introduced by Paul Martin 


GLOBAL TOYTOWN by Danie! McGlynn 


SHINING A LIGHT ON...: JOHNNY McEVOY - WITH AN EYE TO YOUR EAR 
by Paul Clarke 


HURTLING DOWN THE THAMES IN A RAINBOW COLOURED DINGHY WITH 
THE MEDIUM: THE LIFE AND WONDERFUL TIMES OF JOHN RICHARDSON 
an interview by Albert Walton 


HEARING AIDS - NEW AND RECENT RELEASES REVIEWED by Paul Martin 


= 1. The Mystery 

“An ephemeral and very strange group.” Not my words, (but a rough 
translation from the Garage Latino blogspot, see link at end) but 
which sums it up for “The Sound of Hillber “ or as they were known 
in their native Argentina “El Sonido de Hillber.” 


‘This group represents one of the interesting mysteries that get 
presented to our knowledge of music in our English speaking lands. 
They remain a complete enigma to me looking in from the outside. 
Somewhere in the Argentine there will be those who know who 

. they are and why they existed in the form they did. With that some 


_ questions could really be answered. Then after this is sorted than 


we could all ask the age old question - how could a group this good 


—— 


remain totally unknown, especially to us pop psych lovers in the wider 
world? Maybe because their singles were a flop in their native homelands. That might answer that, but as we know flop 
singles mean nothing — some of the greatest psych singles were flops in the UK charts and so it would seem to be the case 


in Argentina too. At the very least for this one group. 


2. My Introduction to El Sonido de Hillber 

My introduction to the group was in a internet cafe down town in Taupo, New Zealand around 2008. It had this 
wonderful thing called broadband, a thing that allowed me to visit web page after webpage in seconds, and allowed me to 
chase subjects through endless twists and turns of the net — not to mention downloading music. I had a couple of USBs 
that I took with me, downloading good webpage addresses cut and pasted information and interesting music samples, all 
with the aim of transferring them to my computer at home. At the time I concentrated on obscure countries that required 
effort because I couldn't do this sort of chasing on my home computer, and the well documented US and UK scenes could 


be done later. 


Somewhere I came across El Sonido de Hillber. On being impressed with the music samples I had found I went back to 
hunt down more about them. They stood out like a beacon among the other samples, as much of the music I had found 
was forgettable . Of course I transferred much of this material to my computer which some time later crashed, and took 
much of my stuff down with it. However when looking through my old USBs I had found earlier this year I rediscovered 
the downloaded music. This meant that I had not lost all connection with El Sonido de Hillber on this USB. Amazingly 
enough back in the day I managed to find all 8 songs which may (or may not) represent their entire output, so I have them 


all safe and sound. Since then I have tried to research the group but it seems that many of these old links are now dead. 


3. The Group 

So what can I tell you about the group itself. Not much. I’m not even sure of the group members names, even the vague 
information I have is contradictory. There might (or might not) be a connection with fellow Argentinian band Manal, a far 
more successful group also formed at the Di Tella Institute. Frankly there is almost nothing about them on the internet. 
There is one clip on You tube with a photo of the five hip and four unhip group members. Other than this there are brief 
mentions at best and no reference to them in the usual places (Discogs and such). There are lots of broken links, some of 


which must have led me to discover them in the first place many years ago, otherwise how would I ever heard of them at 


all? 


What made them so unique? It seems that they formed at the Di Tella Institute which was a centre of art and modern 
art in Buenos Aires. Visual arts of all sorts mixed and matched here, including the new sounds of beat and rock music. So 
five seemingly normal guys started a rock group — and there is where it gets interesting. They formed a partnership with a 
group of older musicians who were in a string quartet; to quote a rough translation from the Garage Latino blogspot (see 
link at end) “Four dour and well planted men, eager for experimentation...’ This was not a one off deal, this partnership 
featured in all their recordings and stage shows. It seemed to be artistically successful but certainly not a commercial 
success. As I understand it they released up to four singles, all of which flopped. Clearly Argentina’s youth and rock fans 


were not prepared to embrace them, even if they were good. 


Their recorded output is as vague and contradictory as everything else. A number of places (via many now defunct web 
links) mention four singles and no LPS but on what label? Others mention only one single and a LP. As always, 
contradictory information. There is mention of a LP on the You tube clip which, after some thought, I am certain refers to 


a retrospective compilation. 


4. The Music 
What I can tell you about is their music. Its hard to describe them but if pushed I might say slightly beaty, adventurist 


orchestral pop with psych touches and with a more rustic edge than found in the lush sounds of UK and US productions. 


‘The song writing is really quite good overall and in all the songs the string quartet and band really mesh together. In fact 
how they work together is contrasted in their two instrumentals. In “Solo Una Illusion” you have the band playing a 
tuneful sparse instrumental with a prominent base and with occasional string embellishments in the “chorus” (do 
instrumentals have a chorus?) whereas in “La Casa De Hilber” you have an unusual sound of a string quartet taking the 
musical fore and being sparingly backed by a beat bands rhythm section with an organ which sounds so wrong but actually 


is so right on record. 


In “Vamous Todos” you have them at their most orthodox, with a typical beatish upbeat melody, lots of La las and boosted 
by really great call and response instrumental interplay between the beat band and string quartet. This is the one you will 
find on You tube with all of 366 views. (https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=21xnYmeHeOs) 


They have a trio of ballads, and to me this is their weak area. The vocals are clear and melodramatic, the strings suitably 


sad and it’s not bad at all but lacking the real vitality of their best pieces. However having said that “Tel Vez En La 


Montana” is quite beautiful when you sit back, and “Nace Un Nuevo’ is possibly the most psychy piece but nothing special 


and the inclusion of cuckoos is mildly annoying. 


‘The best songs are left for last. Vuelve y Sabras is immediately bright fast and catchy, and caught my attention on first 
listen. It is the sort of song that might have been their best shot at a hit. But it wasn’t. Much like everything else they did. 
However the grand piéce de résistance of this bands output must be “Diario De Soldado” (diary of a soldier) which 
features swirling strings, badgering cello and viola; switch ups between slow sad verses and jaunty choruses and sound 
effects all compressed into exactly two minutes. This song sounds better and better on each listen. A real grower. If this isn’t 


one of the 20 best South American songs of the era, I'll eat my hat! 


5. To Conclude 


‘They were ahead of their time especially looking to what was to come with a group like The Electric Light Orchestra. 
‘The string quartet was great and really adds to the music. It makes you wander why more pop groups of the era never had 
their own string quartets assisting them. Perhaps it never really crossed their minds to find one. Maybe string quartets did 


not want to join pop groups, or a lack of money, all these things. But it happened all of once, fortunately, and what a great 
thing it was. 


The link below for the Garage Latino blogspot has some discussion on the group, but is in Spanish only and it is from 


where some rough translations were given by a friend: 


http://garagelatino.blogspot.co.uk/2011/01/el-sonido-de-hillber-simples-1970.html 
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MY INTRODUCTION TO THE WONDERS OF BRITISH 


PSYCHEDELIA: HOW | FOUND IT, OR IT FOUND ME... 
by Mark Kirk, Canada 


I’ve read a number of times that what you listen to when you're fourteen years old shapes your musical taste for the rest of 


your life. As for myself, it’s certainly been the case... 


“Fourteen is a sort of magic age for the development of musical tastes,” Daniel J. Levitin, a professor of psychology and 
the director of the Laboratory for Music Perception, Cognition and Expertise at McGill University, told The New York 
Times (1) “Pubertal growth hormones make everything we’re experiencing, including music, seem very important. We're 
just reaching a point in our cognitive development when we're developing our own tastes. And musical tastes become a 


badge of identity.” 


It’s 1974, and I’m finally old enough to have a part time job - not just a paper route or an allowance now, this is REAL 


spending money. For me, there’s no question where it’s going to go... 


Ever since our Mum called us downstairs from our beds on a Sunday evening in February of ‘64 , shouting “Boys! The 
Beatles are on Ed Sullivan!”, music has always been a part of my life. A big part. The Beatles cartoon and The Monkees 
were two of my favourite television shows in the mid-sixties... as a matter of fact my brothers and I would play Beatles (as 
one would play Soldiers or Cowboys and Indians). So when I think about it, it’s probably these programs that first exposed 
me to the new sounds - ‘Rain’ and ‘Strawberry Fields Forever’ / “Take a Giant Step’, etc... fun times for a six / seven year 


old! 


Now where was I? Ah yes - 14 and making some real money... I now had the chance 
to really explore that passion beyond the radio, tv, my older brothers LP collection 
and the occasional 45 purchase of my own - this was the big time! Two records I 
picked up that formative year stand out of the typical glam purchases I was making 

at the time (Bowie, Sweet, Alice Cooper, T. Rex and Mott the Hoople), and they 
were Pink Floyd’s 4 Nice Pair / Harvest - SABB-11257 and The Idle Race’s 
Impostors Of Life's Magazine / Daffodil Records - DDAF 10046. 


I was already amongst the legion of Dark Side Of The Moon fans - who wasn’t in 1974? So I was already familiar with the 
name Pink Floyd. A Nice Pair was a coupling of the first two Pink Floyd albums (Piper at the Gates of Dawn and A Sau- 
cerful of Secrets), and was released to capitalize on the bands now worldwide popularity. But what I heard when the needle 


dropped certainly wasn't what I was expecting, and I'd be stretching the truth to say that every track was a life changing 


experience. ‘Interstellar Overdrive’ and ‘Pow R. Toc. H.’? Later in my twenties I could truly appreciate them, but at 14 I 
found the former boring and the latter puzzling - and even a bit disturbing. Not as much as my first listen to 


‘Revolution #9 a year or so later mind you, that was almost frightening! 


Songs like “Lucifer Sam’, ‘Matilda Mother’, ‘Flaming’, ‘Remember A Day’, ‘ Corporal Clegg’ and ‘See Saw’ however, those 


were something else entirely. Catchy and dreamy, with strange sounds thrown in - a seed was planted. 


The Idle Race on the other hand was purchased solely because I found the album cover interesting. Although I'd heard 
a bit of Electric Light Orchestra on the radio, I didn’t know who this Jeff Lynne fellow was that this two record set was 
featuring. But on playing these records when I got home, well it was nothing short of a revelation. Each and every song 
was a perfect piece of Pop-Psych - a term I wouldn't even hear of until several decades later. Love on first listen? I can say 


with complete honesty, yes it was. 


I’m proud to say that it was this set, more than any other record I bought in that magic year, that solidified a lifetime 


passion for UK psychedelia and has remained my “Badge of Identity” for now over forty years. 


1. David Hajdu — ‘Forever Young? In Some Ways, Yes’ New York Times 23/05/2011. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MUSIC ADDICT 
by Greg Watt, Australia 


Due to my year of birth, record collecting started for me around the start of the 70s when I had my first part time job and 
was able to afford to buy my own records. Well not as many as I would like, but it was a start. The problem for me was 
that because I very quickly fell under the lure of English progressive rock I was not able to keep up with albums I wanted, 
or thought I needed to buy. Consequently, I would tape favourite tracks from albums I thought I could afford to let go 
and trade them on something new. Of course the problem with this is that I traded in quite a few albums that have now 
become very collectable and worth quite a bit. e.g. Warhorse. As I’ve got older I’ve ended up re-buying quite a few albums 


i got rid of back in the day. 


New Music Express (NME) and Melody Maker were essential buying and after checking out what was coming up for 
release I'd head off into the city (Perth) to the two shops, Dada Records and 78 Records that carried import albums. You 
could buy an album for $5.95 or $6.95 (Australian dollars) back then. Listening posts were vital and it was always 
annoying if they were all being used and you had albums in your hand that were just asking to be listened to. Ordering 


an album to come from overseas that wasn't in stock also tested one’s patience. 


I still have great, great memories of sitting on the bus on the way home and taking the album(s) out of the paper bag and 
checking out the gatefold sleeve, lyrics, inserts, etc. Still the reason I prefer vinyl to compact disc. Something more true 


and original? Plus you don’t need glasses to read the booklets. I do have a large CD collection too so I don’t consider 


myself a vinyl snob, but I’m so glad I didn't get rid of my albums. In fact I’ve still got some from my very early collecting 
days that I would never dream of parting with. Not always because they are considered to be the greatest album, although 
I do like them, but also the memories that go with them. LP’s by Genesis, Wishbone Ash, Gravy Train, East Of Eden, 
Paladin, Beggars Opera, Fleetwood Mac and Jethro Tull still take pride of place in my collection. 


Once back home it would be put onto the little plastic Sanyo “stereo.” I had a fellow collector school friend and if he 
hadn't been with me on the latest buying spree I would take the purchases over to his place at night. He had a separate 
room which was a converted carport that was better for listening and talking. The pretence of studying quickly went out 
the window when we got our albums out. One time it was quite cold so I was jogging over to his place with a bunch of 
school books and albums under my arms and as I cut across the lawn of the house on the corner I was pulled up by the 
police who were convinced I'd broken into the house and stolen them. Took quite a bit of convincing from my parents, as 


the police wouldn't believe me, that this was not the case. 


My first introduction to UK psych or psych in general would have been the bands who had 

hits with what I didn’t realise at the time was psychedelic music. Obviously The Beatles, but 
also Status Quo, Traffic and Russell Morris come to mind. I can’t remember which was my 

first deliberate garage or psych purchase, but it was either Ugly Things or Perfumed Garden 


compilations. I remember seeing the cover of Perfumed Garden Volume 1 which immediately 


had me interested and then once I heard Factory, Syndicats, Nimrod, Shy Limbs and Sands, 
in fact the whole album, I was hooked. Cover art has always been a bit of a guide to getting me to listen to 


something. 


I’ve never shaken “the bug” and am still always on the lookout for something I’ve read about or heard on youtube. My 
wants list is now even more obscure and sometimes hard to come by and even though I have music from the 1960’s to now 


my favourite era is still approximately 1966-1974. 


I can't remember the first single or 45 I bought but the first album was Aqualung by Jethro Tull and my dear late Mum 
hated it. Probably not a surprise when you take in the lyrics......... 


Sitting on a park bench 

Eying little girls, with bad intent 

Snot running down his nose 

Greasy fingers smearing shabby clothes 
Drying in the cold sun 

Watching as the frilly panties run 


The first band I saw live was at my high school when I was 14 or 15. It was the Australian band Bakery who played during 
a lunch break. Looking back, this was quite an enlightening moment as Bakery were certainly no radio friendly pop band. 
‘The band I saw was the first version that released two singles, ‘No Dying In The Dark’ / Trust In The Lord’ and ‘Leave 
Scruffy Alone’ / ‘Bloodsucker’ and the album Rock Mass For Love. They certainly weren't a Christian rock band but the idea 


was to try and get the younger generation on board by having a local hip and cool band getting them to come along to 

one of the big local churches where they play some suitable music plus their own stuff. The two singles are definitely worth 
listening to and ‘No Dying In The Dark’ has been compiled on Golden Miles. They, like all bands who wanted to make 

the big time, moved to the Eastern States to play to the bigger venues in Sydney and Melbourne and the festivals such as 
Sunbury. Their original singer left just as they were about to record an album which resulted in the new singer sounding 
very different. The album, Momento, is very rare and worth big bucks, but has been reissued on vinyl and CD. It’s definitely 
in the prog vein but is well worth a listen. In fact it took me quite a long tome to realise that Australian bands of the era 
were just as good as UK or U.S. bands from the same time. I guess it was the thought that a small country like us couldn't 


possibly produce something as good as the big guns, which of course is not true. 


SIMON - ‘MRS. LILLYCO’ / ‘THERE’S NO MORE YOU’ 
(PLUM PLOO2, 1969) 
by Paul Martin 


‘These sort of boutique records and the swirl of speculation that surrounds them in the 
absence of any factual information are always fascinating. Who Simon was, is currently 
not known. A press shot of him, from an old eBay listing sporting perhaps the worlds 


biggest glasses this side of Elton John is all their seems to be. 


His apparently lone 45 however, is a pure delight. Full of ‘Penny Lane’ brass, which reaches almost 
Ennio Morricone proportions towards the fade out and a ballsy electric rhythm guitar throughout. 
Vocally, he’s not that strong but perfectly viable for this sort of song which has a kind of Hot, Cold 
& Custard album era Peter & Gordon feel to it but more muscular. Simon bears a resemblance to 


Gordon Waller as well! Lyrically, Mrs Lillyco might well have been a British cousin of Simon & 


Garfunkel’s ‘Mrs Robinson’. Our erstwhile seductress is interrupted by the unexpected return of 
Mr Lillyco in the finale! All that can be said for certain is that the song was written by Roger Mealey and Pat Costello’, 
who were responsible for both sides of Him & The Others 1966 freakbeat monster ‘She’s Got Eyes That Tell Lies’, so no 
mean pedigree there! Other eBay seller speculation posits if Simon was Simon Adams ‘as he wrote one side each of his 


three releases’. 


Not only is the A side wonderful (The B side is an unconvincing attempt at a dramatic ballad with near Mariachi 
sounding brass accompaniment and need trouble you no further) but it’s on a hopelessly obscure label, ‘Plum’. Obscure 
labels of course are always a big draw for record collectors. There has been speculation on the 45cat website that Plum was 


an offshoot of British reggae label ‘Pama Records’ who had a similar logo and dabbled in pop. One eBay seller stated it to 


be a ‘tiny CBS offshoot’. In any event, it seems not to be either the pop or the reggae ‘Plum labels listed on the 7Ts 


website (whose examples date from the mid 1970s) and only two releases seem to have come from the label. 


Simon's opus was listed on Past & Present’s “Tin Angel’, Volume 7 in their New Rubdie series that ultimately went 
unissued (see my compilation index that accompanies this issue). It is odd though, that it has never appeared on any of the 


20 volumes of Piccadilly Sunshine or other Past & Present / Particles compilations subsequently issued. 


It is a real beauty and copies do turn up occasionally. The Popsike website has it recorded as selling for between £16 and 
£60 on eBay (the highest price, a single bid from 2014). Not having found a compilation home at the time of writing, not 
that many collectors will have heard it. Hopefully it will be picked up soon. Oh, and if you're reading this Simon, please fill 


us in on the missing detail! 


Sources — all accessed 9/6/2015 
http://www.popsike.com/SIMON-MRS-LILLYCO-THERES-NO-MORE-YOU-POP-PSYCH-MEALEY-COSTELLO/111332276217.html 
http://www.45cat.com/record/pls002 

http://www. popsike.com/SIMON-MRS-LILLYCO-THERES-NO-MORE-YOU-POP-PSYCH-MEALEY-COSTELLO/111332276217.html 
http://www.7tt77.co.uk/PLUM_POP.html 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=upm-GV-RoOY 


es VICTOR BRADY - ‘BROWN RAIN’ / 
polydor ‘HALLUCINODREAW’ (POLYDOR US, ML-004) 1970 
by Richard Vaughan 


RADIO STATION 


ML-004 
(POL 30155) 
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I happened upon this little gem at the local record show in San 
Diego, California, about five or six years ago. The seller would usually 
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have a small crate of “weird”(his word) 45s tucked away in the 
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corner or under his table (sometimes completely out of view!). I 
would always have to ask if he even brought them with him. He had all his singles color coordinated with different colored 
paper sleeves and it turned out that purple = ‘weird’. This was my favorite crate because this is where he threw all of his 
obscure, psych, prog, rock, pop, bubblegum etc. - all the 45s that he thought the mainstream record buying public would 
not be interested in purchasing. Now don't get me wrong, most of it was crap but occasionally I would score something 


amazing and it usually was something I had never heard of before. So is the case with Victor Brady’s ‘Brown Rain’. 


Flipping through his crate of violet covered vinyl, the song titles on a white label Polydor disc immediately caught my 
attention — ‘Brown Rain’ b/w ‘Hallucinodream! Ok, sure, ‘Brown Rain’... Yep, that definitely sounds weird, I'll give you 


that, but ‘Hallucinodream’?! That’s got to be psychedelic! I paid the $4 and was off. 


When I got home I noticed that the seller had written “Different” on the purple paper sleeve in pencil. 1 was about to find 


out how right he was... 


victor brady 


a reir 


I decided to start with the A side, ‘Brown Rain’. Needle drop and...STEEL DRUMS! Wait, 
steel drums?! I am really not a huge fan of steel drums. Oh no. An a capella, cascading steel 
drum melody starts off the song. It actually reminds me a bit of rain. 1 keep listening and 
then... WHOA! The rest of the band kicks in! Acid fuzz guitar, pounding, in-your-face-bass 
and a great drum groove all locked in to a heavy psych-funk riff. Suddenly the steel drums 
don't sound so bad. Actually they sound amazing! In fact, the steel drums are really what 
makes this song so unique and appealing. They too are locked in to this funked up groove, 
embellishing the riff with smooth metallic textures. The combination of all of these 
instruments and sounds just works so well together here, I’ve never heard anything quite like 


it. At this point Victor's vocals come in and they sound just right for this track, “The sky ain’t 


falling, and you're not dreaming. It’s just the passions of your inner self escaping.” As he gets to the chorus he belts out, 


“You've been wet by big brown rain drops! A symphony of water fell just for you!” I read somewhere that Victor didn't like 


to call his instrument a steel drum, he preferred to call it a more refined “steel piano”. I can see what he means with all of 


the brilliant, silver-bright melodies he plays throughout this song. That head-nod groove continues all the way to the end 


of the song, thanks in no small part to the fantastic bass playing. 


The flip, ‘Hallucinodream,, goes in a different direction entirely. Chugging along in a more lightweight and pop-psych vein 


with the most psychedelic part being the lyrics — which seem to be more’67 than’70 (see below). The steel drums don't 


work quite as well here but the song does have a certain charm about it. 


Now I have to make it clear that this review is of the 45 version of ‘Brown Rain which clocks in at a short n’ sweet 2:45. 


The album version of the song is a whopping 11:35! This single edit is the perfect length and structure for this song and 


is definitely the one to hear. A truly original sonic artifact from the golden era of music that we all love, ‘Brown Rain’ has 


grown to be one of my most treasured 45s. 


NB - readers may be interested to know Victor Brady’s Brown Rain album was reissued on CD in 2014 by Aurora 


Notes from from the back of the LP by ‘Ron T’ (verbatim as originally written): 


St. Croix Victor Brady carries weird steeldrums to strange Newyork. He quick changes into 
SuperMan And The TradeWinds but West Indian steelband music annoys some Cafe Wha 
creeps so Victor splits to Central Park where he plays real good for free. Carbonhard rock 
against Victor’s blurring hands create multiple sonic orgasms all over the place. 
Polydorpresident Jerry passingby one sunny day hears Victor and says sign here. So Victor 


signs there. And progressive steeldrumusic is pressed forever into midnight vinyl. The sounds 


open up the sky you see. And Brown Rain falls down soaking the earth with shining metal hallucinodreams. 


-ron t. 


Lyrics of ‘Hallucinodream’ 
by Victor Brady 


Tangerine colored forests 
Peppermint skies 

Characters like fairyland 

A pair of fever eyes just guides me on 
Floating through galaxies of popcorn 
Sliding down a rainbow 

Leafless like the trees in winter 
Shining from the suns Glow 


Illuminated Sha 
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The incense burn 


A CONTEXTUAL INTRODUCTION 
by Paul Martin 


Amidst the lazy commercial journalistic cash ins on the bands that made the ‘Summer of love’, it is always refreshing to 
find personal accounts of individual experiences of the ‘60s music scene. Here, one such, Steve Thatcher, relates his 
experience of music and growing up in the 1960s. It will no doubt ring many bells for people of the same generation, 

or even for younger ones who have read other first person accounts of the time. Such individual testimony often allows 

us to view the decade’s music scenes (the plural is intentional) in a more moderate and localised way than the media’s 
London-centric bias affords. There were, I am sure, far more young people who started their1960s like Jimmy in the film 
Quadraphenia (the early family and local scenes especially) and ended them in a less extreme version of Withnail And I. The 
partying a la Austin Powers being a component (or even just wishful thinking!) rather than the whole of their 

experience. There is a lack of publicly shared knowledge of local venues in which underground discos and clubs or band 
fixtures were held (beyond where legendary or cult status subsequently followed), although they exist vividly in the memo- 


ries of their participants and attendees and indeed providers. 


Oral history of this kind is important if we are to get a more rounded view of British popular cultural experience in the 
1960s. The same can be said for the directions in which people later went in life — in Steve Thatcher’s case into the 

army — and how they came back to the music later and why. They also inform us about local movers and shakers, DJs, 
promoters or faces around town who enabled local people in provincial towns to experience the happening sounds of the 
big cities in their local Lacano or Mecca ballroom. DJ sets in small clubs and hired rooms are formative influences in any 
new musical scene, enlightening and motivating those who hear them to ‘get more into it’. Local scenes in larger British 
cities have, in recent years been documented, largely in terms of the music groups that emanated from them 

(Manchester, Birmingham etc.). Similarly, in the new millennium, the 60s group scenes of smaller provincial towns have 
started to be documented in the same way; e.g. Mike Read’s near epic tome The South Coast Beat Scene of the 1960s (Wood- 
field Press, West Sussex, 2001), Barry Sowden’s chronicles of Exeter’s experience of the decade in Oh No! It’s Local Rock and 
Roll... But I Like It! in two volumes (Halsgrove, 2002; 2003) and Trevor Hayward’s Rocking in Oxford:.A Personal History of 
the 1960s and 1970s Music Scene (Chris Andrews Publishing 2009). 


Here, Steve Thatcher provides us with an insightful overview of his experience of the music of the 1960s and early 1970s 
in his native Peterborough, from the perspective of a punter and sometime DJ. It is exactly the sort of provincial English 
town that remains publicly undocumented in the body of music writing on the 1960s. The experience of the general public 
as fans and consumers of music in the 1960s seldom gets a platform outside of the letters pages of Mojo or Record 
Collector if readers are prompted to contribute memories by an article they have read the month before. There are these 


days of course a good number of blogs and websites that gather and re-present regional music scenes, which is useful. For 


instance, Kingsley Harris's Music From The East Zone http://www.musicfromtheeastzone.co.uk/ is a great resource for East 
Anglia’s musical history and the website Peterborough Images http://peterboroughimages.co.uk.from where the 


illustrations for this article are homed. 


Steve Thatcher with input from (then) local promoter and DJ Steve Allen, plant a flag for Peterborough. Perhaps expand- 
ing the ‘East Zones’ boundaries a little to Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire? Just look at some of the artists who played at 
the Cloud Nine in Steve’s article; ‘Sarah Gordon of the House of Bondage’ from 1970 makes the mind boggle! Therefore, 
many thanks to Steve Thatcher for putting his thoughts to paper, to Steve Allen for invaluable additional information and 


to Steve Thatcher’s’ brother, Phil for putting it forward for sharing with a wider readership. 


Readers are also advised to look at Steve Allen’s webpage http://www.sallenent.co.uk/blog/2011/04/cloud-nine/#com- 
ments which contains the list of artists who played at Cloud Nine below along with some period photos and adds further 


information on the club. 


=== |} DOIN’ FINE AT CLOUD NINE 


WENTWORTH STREET 


cloud nme | § by Steve Thatcher with Steve Allen 


y Ticket 


Complimentar 


nor TRANGFHAAR An Early Start 


Born in 1949, my earliest memories of music are listening to the radio to 


such programmes as The Goon Show (with music by Max Geldray, Ray El- 
lington and the Wally Stott Orchestra), The Billy Cotton Band Show (Wakey Wakey!), Forces Favourites (one of the first 
request shows on the radio) and of course Radio Luxembourg which was the main source of late night listening. My own 
particular favourite of the 1950s was Perry Como — ‘Catch A Falling Star was I think the first 78 single I ever played on 
a Dansette record player - both borrowed from one of my sisters in 1959. We also delighted in the Late 1950s TV music 
programmes, which included the 6-5 Special, Oh Boy, Drumbeat and Juke Box Jury. 


The Heyday 

In the early 1960s I was listening to all the groups and solo singers around at that time and buying singles which I shared 
with school friends. The Mod groups were particular favourites (despite me riding a motorbike!). I can recall going to 
Central Avenue Primary School to a dance dressed in a leather jacket, only to be frightened off by a large gang of Mods on 
their Lambrettas. I also remember witnessing mini riots between Mods and Rockers at Hunstanton and Skegness. Early 
1960s music TV was a great time for me, watching such classics as Thank Your Lucky Stars, Stars and Garters, Sunday Night 
at the London Palladium, Top of the Pops and a myriad of shows by artists such as Cliff Richard, Des O’Connor and Lonnie 


Donegan. 


‘The live music scene in Peterborough in the 1960s was dominated by the Corn Exchange, which doubled up as a skating 
rink but staged such groups as Sounds Incorporated, The Bachelors, Fourmost, Wayne Fontana, Mersey Beats, Freddie 
& the Dreamers, Billy ] Kramer, the Swinging Blue Jeans, the Hollies, Georgie Fame, and the Rolling Stones ([on] 21 
September 1963). Steve Allen adds that: “The Corn Exchange was closed and then demolished to make way for the ugly 


Norwich Union office block that now sits on the site. The [Peterborough] Palais was the replacement venue for the 
promoter Norman Jacobs and opened around the corner (or two) in Wentworth Street in a converted garage’ which ran for 
a number of years as a bingo hall and venue. The Small Faces, Koobas, Bo Weavil, Geno Washington, Neil Christian, Chris 
Farlow, Them, Roy C (of ‘Shotgun Wedding’ fame), The Kinks and Steampacket all appeared there. 


Other venues in the area included the Al Club at RAF Wittering, the Starlight Rooms Boston (which featured major acts 
such as Junior Walker, The Move, Nice, Amen Corner, Drifters and Freddie King amongst others) and the Gaiety Ramsey 
(The Moody Blues played there on 18 June 1966). Steve Allen recalls that: “The Boston Gliderdrome also staged Otis 
Redding and Stevie Wonder (as well as The Steve Allen Disco on several occasions!). It was great fun to come round on 
the revolving stage! I supported some great attractions and [have] got to say it was very special as I had been a regular 


punter there prior to my DJ career!!’. 


The ABC Embassy (a cinema) also staged some of the ‘pop tours’ which were introduced in the early 1960s (although the 
advertising of these was minimal) - one such example was 3rd December 1962 when Frank Ifield was the headline act - 
one of the support acts was The Beatles. The write up in the local Evening Telegraph said: ‘four young men with four fring- 
es, three guitars, and some drums, were not nearly as bad as thy might have been. Their “Taste of Honey” was performed 
with more taste than usual, and the rocking “Twist and Shout” sent a small boy a few rows in front of me into hysterical 
delight’. On the same bill were Tommy Wallis and Beryl who ‘...played a xylophone with marked ability, and sang and 
played other instruments with a marked lack of ability’. In fact The Beatles played at the Embassy again on 17th March 
1963, this time in support of Chris Montez and Tommy Roe. The press were somewhat kinder on that occasion: ‘...at the 
moment the top vocal-instrumental group in Britain and undoubtedly the biggest attraction at the theatre, it was just one 
more night in a succession of days and nights that have meant spiralling success for the Liverpool young mer’. 

My first real experience of live music was at the ABC Embassy to see Brian Poole & The Tremeloes, Freddie & The 
Dreamers, Dusty Springfield and Dave Berry (November 1963), Gene Pitney and the Hollies (March 1964) and 
Herman's Hermits, Billy Fury and Wayne Fontana (November 1964), The Small Faces (22nd October 1966). In April 
1964 I saw the Kinks and Hedgehoppers Anonymous at the Peterborough Palais and Further tours came to the ABC in 
Peterborough and I saw Gene Pitney again, this time with Amen Corner, Simon Dupree, Status Quo and Don Partridge 
in April 1968. 


Around about 1966 I developed a taste for blues music when I bought B/uesbreakers by John Mayall which led me on to 
such artists as Fleetwood Mac, Alvin Lee, Savoy Brown etc. Despite this, I apparently missed two major music events in 
the local region; the BBQ_ Concert which took place in Spalding on 29th May 1966 and the Whittlesey Barn BBQ. 
Concert & Barndance on 2nd-3rd June 1968, featuring John Mayall, Donovan, The Move, Amen Corner, Fairport 
Convention and Fleetwood Mac. By the late 1960s, my taste had moved to progressive rock and I was buying albums by 
bands such as Yes, Groundhogs, The Nice, Ten Years After and Jimi Hendrix. In the late 1960s / early 1970s, I was also 


trying to get into [doing] discos and organised a few (very unsuccessful) gigs in local pubs and hotels with some mates. 


A New Direction 
Also at that time I worked part-time with my sister Joan, helping her run the bar at the ballroom in the Grand Hotel, 


Wentworth Street, Peterborough and this began my long term association with Steve Allen, his club Cloud Nine and 


Chris Kirk, a Sunday night DJ who sounded like a cross between Whispering Bob Harris and John Peel. 


Steve [Allen] had been around for some time running discos and then opened what was probably the first live music ‘club’ 
in the town. Cloud Nine opened on 14 September 1969 with the first billed artists advertised to appear on 27 September. 
Steve Allen remembers that: “The Opening nights were initially Wednesday as ‘ The Night of Good Sounds’ and Saturdays 
as Soul /Disco night I then moved the ‘ Night of Good Sounds’ to Sunday and it really took off. [The band playing on] 
opening Sunday was Juicy Lucy, [and the] following Sunday [it] was Free. It was a really exciting time as not only did we 
have great attendances for the Progressive Rock nights but also staged Soul Legend JJ Jackson, and in vogue London Soul 
/ Reggae band The Mohawks. Cloud Nine was well and truly then ‘on the circuit’ with venues such as Friars of Aylesbury, 
The Temple and The Marquee in Wardour Street, London’. On the odd occasion, Steve allowed me to run the decks in 


Cloud Nine (normally on a Saturday night). 


Cloud Nine dates which I have managed to confirm (most of which I attended until I joined the Army in June 1971) are: 


27 September 1969 -Skatalites 

1 October 1969 - Clouds 

4 October 1969 - Prime Movers 

8 October 1969 - Karavan 

11 October 1969 - Mouse & The Traps 

15 October 1969 - Mighty Baby 

18 October 1969 - JJ Jackson 

22 October 1969 - Black Velvet 

25 October 1969 - Root & Jenny Jackson 

29 October 1969 - Lee Dorsey 

1 November 1969 - Demon Fuzz 

2 November 1969 - Juicy Lucy 

8 November 1969 - JJ Jackson 

9 November 1969 - Free 

15 November 1969 - The Kiss 

16 November 1969 - Steve Miller and Delivery 
22 November 1969 - The Mohawks 

23 November 1969 - Jody Grind 

29 November 1969 - Glenroy Oakley 

30 November 1969 - Eire Apparent 

6 December 1969 - Funky Fever 

7 December 1969 - Keith Relf’s Renaissance 
14 December 1969 - Graham Bond Organisation 
17 December 1969 - Freddie Note & The Rudees 
20 December 1969 - Ray King Soul Band 

21 December 1969 - Hard Meat and Warlock 


24 December 1969 - Equity Big Band 

27 December 1969 - Ruby James 

28 December 1969 - Pete Brown's Piblokto 

31 December 1969 - Foundations 

3 January 1970 - The Committee 

4 January 1970 - Mott The Hoople 

10 January 1970 - Skatalites 

11 January 1970 - Steamhammer 

17 January 1970 - King Size Showband 

18 January 1970 - Daddy Longlegs 

24 January 1970 - Demon Fuzz 

25 January 1970 - Rare Bird 

31 January 1070 - Interstate Road Show 

1 February 1970 - Clouds 

4 February 1970 - Jimmy Ruffin 

7 February 1970 - Simon K & The Meantimes 

8 February 1970 - Van Der Graph Generator 

14 February 1970 - Funky Fever 

15 February 1970 - High Tide and Lloyd Watson 
21 February 1970 - Lucas & The Soulsounds 

22 February 1970 - Radha Krishna Temple 

28 February 1970 - Zebra 

29 February 1970 - Tea and Symphony 

7 March 1970 - Blue Rivers and the Maroons 

8 March 1970 - John Dummer Band and Orange Seaweed 
14 March 1970 - Black Sage 

15 March 1970 - Trader Horne 

22 March 1970 - Crazy World of Arthur Brown 
27 March 1970 - The Flaime Brothers 

28 March 1970 - Root & Jenny Jackson 

29 March 1970 - Titus Groan 

4 April 1970 - Interstate Road Show 

5 April 1970 - Principal Edwards Magic Theatre 
11 April 1970 - Equity 

12 April 1970 - Groundhogs and Sila 

15 April 1970 - Doris Troy 

18 April 1970 - US Flatop 

19 April 1970 - Flaming Youth 

25 April 1970 - Sir Washington 

26 April 1970 - Jan Dukes De-Grey and Gizelda 


2 May 1070 - BB James Express 

3 May 1970 - Atomic Rooster 

9 May 1970 - The Cats 

10 May 1970 - The Greatest Show on Earth & Idaho 

16 May 1970 - Horatio Soul and the Pavements 

17 May 1970 - If 

23 May 1970 - Sarah Gordon of the House of Bondage 
24 May 1970 - Kevin Ayers 

30 May 1970 - Element of Truth 

31 May 1970 - Formerly Fat Harry & Comus 

6 June 1970 - Black, White and Proud (Delroy Williams) 
7 June 1970 - Quintessance 

13 June 1970 - Transit 

14 June 1970 - Audience 

20 June 1970 - Zebra 

21 June 1970 - Climax Chicago Blues Band 

27 June 1970 - Lucas and the Soul Sounds 

28 June 1970 - Tupelo & Ginger 

4 July 1970 - Black Velvet 

5 July 1970 - Stray 

11 July 1970 - Exodus 

12 July 1970 - Curved Air 

19 July 1970 - Argent 

24 July 1970 - Duster Bennett (in Town Hall) 

25 July 1970 - Open air concert on Embankment with Grizelda, Comus etc 
26 July 1970 - 7 hour session with Quatermass, Grizelda and Dogbeard 
2 August 1970 - Blonde on Blonde 

9 August 1970 - Carol Grimes and Delivery 

14 August 1970 - Bram Stoker & Slow Dog 

23 August 1970 - Skid Row 

30 August 1970 - Charge 

6 September 1970 - Atomic Rooster 

13 September 1970 - Crazy Mabel 

20 September 1970 - Cochise 

26 September 1970 - High-Lites 

27 September - 7 hour session with Ardvaark, Kriple Vision, Tiny Clanger, Elder Kindred 
2 October 1970 - Stray & Orpheus (in Town Hall) 

4 October 1970 -’T2 & Moonshakers 

11 October 1970 - Fat Mattress 

18 October 1970 - Caravan 


23 October 1970 - Rocking Chair & Mythica (in Town Hall) 
25 October 1970 - Warm Dust 

1 November 1970 - KTlling Floor & Salamanda 
6 November 1970 - Mike Cooper 

9 November 1970 - Writing On The Wall 
15 November 1970 - Grannies Intentions 
22 November 1970 - Mighty Baby 

29 November 1970 - Satisfaction 

4 December 1970 - Delroy Williams Show 
5 December 1970 - Alan Bown 

13 December 1970 - Pete Browns’ Piblokto 
19 December 1970 - Everyday People 

22 December 1970 - Warhorse 

26 December 1970 - Laurel Aitken Show 
27 December 1970 - Ginger 

2 January 1971 - Spencer Mac 

3 January 1971 - Quiver 

9 January 1971 - Red River Band 

10 January 1971 - Skid Row 

16 January 1971 - Eyes of Blond 

17 January 1971 - Trapeze 

23 January 1971 - Portrait 

24 January 1971 - Patto 

30 January 1971 - Delroy Willians Show 
31 January 1971 - Comus 

6 February 1971 - Spencer Mac 

7 February 1971 - Jelly Bread 

13 February 1971 - Marjorine 

14 February 1971 - Genesis 

20 February 1971 - Calum Bryce 

21 February 1971 - Barclay James Harvest 
27 February 1971 - Cindi Starr 

28 February 1971 - Dr Strangley Strange 

6 March 1971 - Heatwave 

7 March 1971 - Bronco 

13 March 1971 - 67 Park Lane 

14 March 1971 - Titus Groan 

20 March 1971 - Muma Bear 

21 March 1971 - Quiver 

27 March 1971 - Portrait 


28 March 1971 - Amazing Blondell (closing night for Cloud Nine) 

Steve Allen moved his operation to the Burlesque at the Rose & Crown Wisbech - the opening night was 12th April 
1971 with Stackwaddy on stage. The following Easter Monday (12th April 1971) I saw the Edgar Broughton Band, 
Formerly Fat Harry and Ginger at the Corn Exchange, Kings Lynn. On 17th April 1971 Spencer Mac played at the Town 
Hall (billed as ‘Cloud relives!’). Steve Allen also provided groups for the University of East Anglia and I recall going to 
Norwich to see The Strawbs (16th January 1971), Yes, Delaney & Bonnie and The Who, who performed in the Lads Club. 
After joining the Army in 1971, I was fortunate to be posted to Germany, when I had the opportunity to see such bands as 
Deep Purple, Joe Cocker, Yes and Rory Gallagher in such venues as the Phillipshalle Dortmund. 


My concert going days more or less ended in the mid 1970s as I was so tied up in Army and family life, much of which 
was spent abroad in Germany and Cyprus. Nevertheless I continued to follow all the current trends of music and, 
whenever possible, played music in any clubs which I became involved in. One particular time I remember was the All 
Ranks Club in Munster, Germany, where I regularly provided the ‘disco’ music via a very large record player and some 


bodged loud speakers!! 


My aspirations as a DJ came to fruition when I was in Belgium - I managed to buy some disco equipment from an Army 
friend who was leaving and I then built up a strong reputation in the base both with the Brits and Americans and even 
did some house DJ work in the clubs on camp for a number of years. This all stopped when I sold off the disco equipment, 


came back to the UK and my interests went elsewhere (to horses!). 


End Days 

Since leaving the Army and settling down in Northamptonshire, I have had the time to renew my long term interest in all 
things music. In particular I have been lucky enough to go to gigs featuring Roger Hodgson, The Manfreds (three times 
now), the reformed Nice, Van Morrison and most recently The Police. In October 2007, I attended a really special concert 
staged by Jon Lord (Deep Purple) with the Royal Symphonic Orchestra who re-enacted the Symphony for Rock Group 
& Orchestra, made famous by Deep Purple in 1969 - absolutely fabulous! I am lucky enough to have a brother [Phil 


Thatcher] who is a fanatical collector of music and he has helped to ‘put me in touch with routes’ by providing much of 


the 1960s and 1970s music which I know and love, particularly the rarer recordings. My favourite artist at the moment is 
David Gilmour. 


Some years ago a fine critical list was added to the Marmalade 
Skies website which set the rules for a sub genre of psych, what the 
compilers (the “Toytown Council’ of Mark Frumento and a number 
of other contributors) considered toytown pop or toytown psych 
(1). This featured 119 tracks which they considered the peak of the 
genre - excluding certain artists such as the Beatles and Syd Barrett 
/ Pink Floyd. At the time this list was exclusively made up of 
English and British acts, because as stated on Marmalade Skies - 
“But it’s true that some American bubblegum acts like the Lemon 


Pipers and others created some fantastic toytown pop. We’ve just 


_ decided to exclude it as an imitation of an English style of music.” 


So as a result many fine songs have missed the cut for reasons of geography. I thought it would be nice to revisit this scene 
and add a number of songs that could have been considered for enlargement of that list of 119 had circumstances been 
different and the groups themselves had been English. I also added a few songs from the UK as well that I liked but got 
left off the list - after all this is a world wide look at toytown and I’m not going to exclude the English from music that so 


clearly expresses their cultural identity, or at least as it was perceived. 


I take the point that many of these endeavours at creating toytown pop are often pale imitations at copying the English 
we have to remember that if copying a style of music was missing, the whole pop/rock scene of the 60’s would not have 


existed at all. There is no shame in imitation, is it not the most sincere form of flattery?. 


Without trying to drag this introduction out one has to define toytown itself. There was a helpful set of rules set out which 
clarifies a lot but there are a few areas where they could be added to (which I address at a later stage). When I did these 
lists I gave each song a “musical rating” (does it meet the musical guidelines?) out of ten, a lyrical rating out of ten and a 


quality rating (is it a good song?) out of ten and added them together. But sometimes interesting quandaries arise. 


A case in point is a neat little song Gil and Johnny’s “Alice” which is a tongue in cheek view of Alice through the looking 
glass. Amusing and jaunty it meets the guidelines as written but it is simply not at all “English” as it plays up by using 
American hick slang (“wanting smarts” ) and musically its somewhat a cross of Vaudeville and New Orleans Jazz. So it 
was cut. By the same token is it possible to have country & western influenced toytown? Not as a rule I'd have to say, but 


where does it end? The boundary of sunshine pop for example? 


Anyhow my intention is to add to the palette of toytown music. Not by saying that the following lists are complete in any 


sense, nor are they exclusively the best attempts (although some clearly deserve a high place on any list), it is a list though, 


that I have enjoyed. Any additions or suggestions to these lists would be gratefully received. 


So to begin. There are a number of main lyrical themes in the genre of toytown Pop and the first set I look at are the 


favourite children’s themes of all things fantastic. I could further divide these into two sections: 


1.The lighter side of the fantastic - fairytales and storybook characters. These include Jabberwockies and Puff The 
Magic Dragon who didn’t make it, BUT if there was a version peppy enough they would have. 


2 The darker side of the fantastic - magic witches and all magical and terrible beasts (excluding jabberwockies). 
Alice 


The most common reoccurring character is Alice in Wonderland. In fact there are numerous songs about Alice and her 
friends (especially Jabberwockies), enough for a paper in itself. For me it started when I found someone collecting Alice 
songs and had a home-made CD featuring 25 psychedelic songs about Alice which I got in trade for a few Alice psych 
songs that the owner did not have and that is just from the psychedelic era. There used to be a now sadly defunct website 
that listed over 150 Alice titles alone, and that is far from comprehensive as I certainly know many more not mentioned 


there. 


But as great a topic as Alice and Wonderland were for psych discussions, most of the songs are really more about drugs 
and trips than Alice herself, and as such would not actually fit the strict toytown criteria. In fact remarkably few do, most 
of the psych songs are too heavy musically or in a lyrical sense too deeply into drugs to really be about the story or the 
characters in the childlike sense. However there are enough Alice songs to be a predominant theme for the first 


section - as you shall see. Peter Pan songs are also very common, and less about drugs to boot. 


1. This illustrated and very enjoyable list can still be found at: http://www.marmalade-skies.co.uk/toytown1.htm 
e e 
The Light Side 


1. House of Nimrod (New Zealand) ‘Slightly Delic’. While this song could be more correctly labelled (not so 
slightly) psychedelic with all its effects, the lyrics alone are worth the price of entry. Having tea with the man in the moon, 
playing hidey go seek with snow white and the dwarves...I mean how can it be ignored. And if those things are not 
fantastic enough than he is also just full of love for his mother in law. This has a definite place right in the forefront of 
Toytown sike. As an aside the writer Bryce Peterson later recorded another version for a children’s opera in 1970 with a 


moog synthesiser and added a few new (and just as fantastic) lyrics which was even more toytowny than the original. 


2. 1970 Generation (USA) ‘Princes, Kings And Fame’. “...throughout this land there is a maiden...eyes of blue 
anticipating, princes kings and fame.” ‘This is a true slice of irresistible charm. It has a very catchy chorus and they bring a 
child in to sing the odd line or two about the slumbering princess. This is a rare occasion where doing such a thing actually 


works. Also, isn’t having children sing a key factor in toytown pop? So here it is - a lone example of it but a darn good 


one. 


3. Boeing Duveen and the Beautiful Soup (UK) ‘Jabberwock’ ‘Jabberwock’ puts to music Lewis Carroll’s poem 
with a helping of sitar and assorted unhinged groans and effects all done while the vocalist sings in a dramatic sing-songy 
lilt. It might have been deemed too noisy for a toytown piece and that could only be the reason for its non inclusion in the 


original list but in all other ways it fits right in. 


A. Fourmyula (NZ) ‘Alice Is There’ Many otherwise fine Alice in Wonderland songs miss the cut simply because they 
lack the certain whimsy in the lyrics but this song has this and a playful edge and most of all is full of joy, possibly the 
happiest Alice song out there. Sure there are oblique drug references but hop along, come to the party and meet Alice, the 
Queen and all. 


5. Boudwyn De Groot (Netherlands) ‘Cinderella’ This is an odd one. It has lots of interesting toytown like 
ingredients, lyrics referencing Cinderella in a tongue in cheek fashion, chamber pop at the start, a marching band at the 
end and psych effects in between. Possibly too anthemic to be considered a pure example of the genre, but with all these 


other bits it has to be at least of peripheral consideration. 


6. San Francisco Earthquake (UK / USA) ‘Fairy Tales Can Come True’ This was a UK release on the Mercury 
label for transplanted American singer - song writer Kenny Young. An upbeat number characterised by a constant backing 
harmony refrain of La -la la la — la la -la when it’s not echoing Young’s lead lines. It relates a sad (or maybe happy 
depending where you sit ) story calling for Lucy to come back to reality but unhappily it was too late because by the end 


of the song she had married a prince and gone to live in a shoe. 


7. Pleasure Fair (US) ‘Nursery Rhyme’ This song has all sorts of delicate strings and harpsichords and has an 
interesting jaunty tune played very slowly. This is unusual in itself. You know it’s jaunty and peppy but it’s all so slow... all 


part of the off beat effect. An interesting listen to be savoured. 


8. Ronnie Von (Brazil) ‘Igual a Peter Pan’ Ronnie Von's wish is to be like Peter Pan, sung at a frenetic pace. Being 
slightly off key must also benefit it in a toytown sense. It has lots of playful touches, and again it’s a fun song even if a little 


of it might go a long way. 


9. Berkeley Kites (USA) ‘Alice in Wonderland’ This is a low key, moody affair with lyrics about nursery rhyme 
characters. It has a slight jazzy feeling and prominent flute. In this song Alice becomes an honorary nursery rhyme 


character as she leads Mother Goose and the rest to the modern age. 


10. Merchants of Dream (USA) ‘The Strange Night Voyage Of Peter Pan’ This song meets numerous criteria 
as it has both lyrical and musical components that ease it into the toytown genre. It comes from their LP, Strange Night 
Voyage (A&M US 1969) which is very much a concept album on the topic of Peter Pan which merits a mention. It is one 


of the better songs on the LP but its not especially memorable and I cannot rank it higher. 


Honorable Mentions 


The Bunch (UK) ‘Looking Glass Alice’ This is a fantastic little song that also missed the toytown ark for some reason. 
In fact it is a bit of a cheat putting it here as it is not about Alice of Wonderland at all. But it is about an Alice who lives a 
sort of fantasy. Interestingly I have two versions of the song - one from the single and from the aforementioned 
homemade psychedelic Alice CDR Comp. It seems to be a BBC take (or something) with sax in place of the organ 


backing. Great song whichever take it is. 


Larry’s Rebels (NZ) ‘Fantasy’ ‘This is about telling “...fantastic tales for little boys and girls...” with a harp and strings 


we get introduced to the land of stories and nursery rhymes. 


Paul Parrish (USA) ‘Tiny Alice’ To my mind this is an irrepressible song with the catchy chorus, the rousing strings 
and the lively harpsichord. Much like the Bunch’s song above, if only the lyrics had played ball and more explicitly been 


about Alice of Wonderland it would have been in the main list. 


Phil Jones and the Forgotten Blues Band (Australia) ‘Brave New World (Of Fairy Tales)’ I would love for this 
to have made my list but in retrorpec, the thick organ sounds and the atmosphere is probably too heavy and psych 


orientated to get in. 


Glitterhouse (USA) ‘Tinkerbell’s Mind’ Glitterhouse had three songs for consideration, ‘Rumplestiltskin’, ‘Alice In 
Wonderland’ and this one. I chose this one because musically it is the best of the three even if it is the most downbeat, 
and the least ‘toytowny’. What’s more it name checks Christopher Robin and Winnie the Pooh. That’s good enough for a 


mention from me. 


The Dark Side 


1. Colours (USA) ‘Ferdinand Smash Me Toe’ ‘This is an effort from the Anglophile group Colours. Not the Dot 
Records Colours that most of us know- another Colours. And this is as classic an imitation of toytown pop that you 
would want. Its back story is that it was written following a meeting with a travelling English musician (who is not 
named) during a tour and in response the group made a deliberate attempt at a song that was as foppish and limp as 
possible. This was the result. To my mind it is a truly wondrous song that had me spellbound from the first time I heard it. 


It starts with gentle acoustic strums than the recorders kick in, and than the vocals: 


‘I was bought up by a sorcerer 

(What was his name) 

Ferdinand Smash me Toe 

He conjured up spells from the mystic keys 
(and was he sane?) 


Can't explain - I don't know...’ 


We are pulled into the story of the subject’s father and his magical life backed largely by harpsichords and more recorders. 
There is so much more to be said about this magnificently dainty song and I could go on but like the song we all have to 


end sometime. 


2. Bill Soden (USA) ‘My Mermaid And Me’ “...can't help think it could of been better without the mermaid lyric.“ 
said someone on You Tube, wrongly of course. This is an especially atmospheric piece with sitars and orchestration 
blending in a unique fashion. But it is the story that leads it to the mystical — the trip beneath the sea “underneath the 


waves we ride” A vignette so magical it has to take place outside the adult realms of logic. 


3. Idiots (South Africa) ‘Magic Dragon’ We are introduced to a magic dragon. “I think he comes from outer space 
where no one seems to go.” It reminds me of the Colours song above in that the Idiots made a tongue in cheek attempt at 
a very twee English styled song with results which are almost as good. We can indulge ourselves in choruses that feature 


the chant of “Fly, magic dragon, Fly” 


A, Francoise Hardy (France) ‘Je Fais des Puzzles’ This is another excellent song. The English version is about 
flying on a magic horse which fits this theme. Hardy also released a French version with quite different lyrics, but the 
English version has the charm. It is typically delicate with light orchestration and is one of her few trips into psychedelia. 


Maybe too serious to rank at the top of the list but on quality alone it has to be included. 


5. Tingling Mothers Circus (USA) ‘Ninety Magic Wonders’ ‘This is an upbeat little song full of sound effects and 
particularly busy brass. The whole song has a childlike wonder. It’s just sad we know so little about the band that wrote this 


unique tune. 


6. Quarteto 1111 (Portugal) ‘Os Faunos’ Released on one of their EPs, this is a song driven along by the piano and 
the bass. The song almost defines the word caper as it displays a playful momentum that persists throughout the song. Is it 


playful or are the allusions to the faun more serious?. Can't explain - I don’t know... 


7. System Crapoutchik (France) ‘L’enchanteur’ From their LP Flop (Flamophone 1970), this is another upbeat song 


which bounces along with the piano and guitar leading the way on their magical story of a magic man. 


8. Travis Wellington Hedge (Australia) ‘Morgan Le Fay’ Another completely overlooked classic from Australia, 
bypassed by the major psych compilations that introduced us to Australian psych. It sounds better with each listen. The 
Trumpet led preludes to each verse, the dense layering of instruments of all sorts which all fade out leaving the ever 
present guitar picking. And what is this at the end? Yes it has to end with the Celtic flavour of bagpipes. (And the 


trumpet). Could us Aussies really write good songs? Yeah mate, not bad ones. 


9. Ross Giguere (USA) ‘Pegasus’ Ross Giguere left The Association and released a solo LP which featured this very 
grand piece. As a song it has gotten a bit of criticism for being pretentious and overblown. I think that something with 
such momentous mock seriousness does have a place somewhere in this land. And we do want a song about the Pegasus 


somewhere. 


10. Free Design (USA) ‘Kije’s Ouija’ Free Design seems to fit into the category of AM rock - too low key to be 
called sunshine or bubblegum. However they do get very whimsical on this. In fact the All music website calls this song 
“cute and silly” which must be a recommendation for us. It is better than that description with its slick, slick production 
and soaring high harmonies that would defy any normal toytown connection. But yet it is magical in many ways and 


really does fit here. 
Honorable Mentions 


Golden Earrings (Netherlands) ‘Pam Pam Poope Poope Loux’ From their On the Double album (Polydor Nerther- 
lands, 1969) which found Golden Earrings move to a rock sound and in theory this song should not actually be here. 

This song is probably as much novelty as toytown but there are many characteristic toytown ingredients so rates a footnote. 
In fact if this had been made on their previous album (1968's Miracle Mirror) with those production values and lyrics 


about the witch Pam Pam Poope Poope Loux - it might well have become a true toytown confection. 


Maria Elena Walsh (Argentina) ‘Cancion del Adivinador’ Maria is quite well known in Argentina, and here she 
puts together a simple tune backed by a sparse assortment of instruments. It is hard to find a translator that makes sense of 
the lyrics but it is all about a fortune teller as fickle as the wind as she charms and insults her clients. There are a 

couple of cuts on Youtube videos portraying this to a greater or lesser degree. For example at (https://www.youtube.com/ 


watch?v=DXhYpkIDkE8 It’s a fun song but lacking the magic to get into the main list. 


JOHNNY McEVOY 


With AnEyeTovGeEn This 1968 LP on the Irish Target label is an understated 


pop delight which remains under valued to the present. 
McEvoy had already had several hits on the Irish charts 
and the LP appears to be an attempt to break the larger 
U.K. market with a less folky, less Irish and more poppy 
sound. Produced and arranged by Bill Somerville Large 
and Peter Lee Stirling (he of the wonderful ‘Goodbye 
Thimblemill Lane’) produced and arranged the album at 
Eamonn Andrews Studios in Dublin. The austere black 


and white cover shows the singer seated in period clobber staring off into the distance. 


Johnny’s voice strikes a pleasant, relaxed and melodic tone on a series of short running cover versions. The album begins 
with a chirpy but beautiful take on Cat Stevens/Kim Foley (R.I.P.) ditty ‘Portobello Road’. This is followed by a strikingly 
good ‘Going Back’- The Goffin and King classic so perfectly vocalised by Dusty Springfield. ‘Father Dickens’ is a Tommy 
Swarbrigg story song while other highlights include commendable takes of ‘Feeling Groovy’ and ‘So Long Marianne’. The 


LP is rounded off by Johnny’s version of the Bobby Cole folk-rock B side ‘Bus 22 (to 
Bethlehem)’. 


Target were a Dublin based label distributed by Pye who produced their own more 
common version of the LP. It remains that most elusive beast-a cheap and rare album 
that doesn’t get many mentions. It only appears to have been released in mono. All in all 


a pleasant and listenable pop LP but with only very slight psych touches. 


HURTLING DOWN T 
DINGHY WITH THE ME 
TIMES OF JOHN RICHA 
An Interview by Albert Walton 


John Richardson is a musician with a long musical pedigree. Even if you don't know his name, many will recognise his 
records. Popsike collectors will know The Gass Company of ‘Nightmare’ fame or The Medium’s ‘Edward Never Lies’. Pure 
pop fans will be aware of Baskin & Copperfield’s exquisite ‘Beautiful Blue Eyes’ amongst others. He found some fame 
with The Rubettes in the 1970s and currently, on a more spiritual path, plays in the Mantra Choir. When John is in 
Scotland with the Mantra Choir, some friends and I have the honour to offer a little musical backing. Reciprocally, when 
we do our thing, he sits in with us. On the youtube link https://youtu.be/7T_DJ_Ggqfik you can see us all sitting in a 
rainbow at the Colours Festival last month with an impromptu version of Kula Shaker’s ‘Govinda’. John is at the front 

on the cajon and that’s me on the little hand drum singing lead. The recording is a bit distorted although it improves... 
sometimes!! In the interview I have tried to address or raise points of interest that don't appear in so much detail in John’s 
recent book: The Beat of Different Drums: How I Left Behind Glam Rock and Went on a Journey of Many Lifetimes (Fitzrovia 
Press, 2011). 


Last month [May 2015 ed.] John (aka Jayadev) was in Scotland with us for a couple of nice little festivals. He kindly 


agreed to come to our humble abode for broccoli quiche and a chat about hi jinx past and present. 
AW - I just recently became aware that you were in a band before The Gass Company, circa 1965 - 66 
JR - Disturbance? 


AW - Disturbance, right. Is that in your book? I don't know anything about them, there’s at least some info out there on 


most of your other recordings. 


JR - I did do one record with them. Nicky Gower was the bass player, Ronny Stanley was the lead guitarist and we 


recorded in Sarm studios. We recorded ‘Since You've Been Gone’, which I wrote. 


AW - I was just listening to some of your old recordings to refresh my memory. The Gass Company single on President, 
‘Everybody Needs Love’, is a fair enough pop soul effort but it’s the flip, ‘Nightmare’ that’s become a bit of a cult record 
and rightly so, it’s a great Brit Psych piece. 


JR - Sorry mate, I didn’t play on that one. I joined after that. A guy called Tosh did the vocals. I think he was half Burmese 
half English, Billy Hurd was in it who later was in the Rubettes. 


AW - The Symbols come from your neck of the woods and also recorded for President. Were you friends at the time? 


JR- They were from around Romford. Mick Clarke was the bass player but I never knew him till ‘74 when he came to 
audition for a band I was playing with in Elm Park. It’s a shame you're not interviewing Mick as well today, he would be a 
lot more interesting for you, lots of stories. He’s two years older and was already on the scene. He toured, played opposite 


the Stones, Beatles - he met them all, I’m very envious of him. 


AW - Mick was also in the Tremeloes for a bit too, right? 


JR- Yeah. 


AW - You mentioned The Disturbance were on the bill with the Small Faces. 


JR- Yeah. A charity type thing at the Albert Hall. Dorothy Squires was on the bill, that’s how far back it was. She was 
a very explosive type [of] person. Some girl in the crowd was screaming for the Small Faces while she was singing, she 
stepped down and slapped the girl in the face. She was such a heavy dude. I remember the Small Faces came on and they 


were so small! It was like a shock to me cos I wasn’t that big and they were smaller than me, and they were great! 


AW - I was also listening to both sides of the CBS single by The Medium from’68. The flip ‘Edward Never Lies’ is a 
slightly disturbing ditty, with classic UK psych production which got aired on Circus Days Vol 3. It’s a shame that the top 
side, ‘Colours of the Rainbow’, can only be found on Youtube as far as I know. It’s a nice little pop soul ballad with dreamy 
strings and great harmonies, (c’mon compilers!!) Great pic of you on the Youtube clip for ‘Edward’, quite the medieval 


dandy! Did you first meet Alan (Williams) when you joined The Medium? 


JR - That’s where I first met him. I joined the Unsuited Medium I think they were called at the time. They were resident 
at the Nag’s Head, Hackney Road. After ‘Colours Of The Rainbow’ was released, we did this publicity stunt, we were 
pretending to try to chip a bit off London Bridge before it got sold and shipped to America. We were going down the 
Thames in this rainbow coloured dinghy. I couldn't swim so I had a small life vest underneath my jacket cos I was 
supposed to fall in, and then Terry, our hard nut manager was supposed to jump off the bridge and save me. But he didn't 
save me because by the time he got in we'd got swept way past the bridge and then our other manager, Les, (laughs) he 
was a real ‘go for it’ type, he ran along the bridge to phone 999. There was a whole big thing and they hooked us out of the 
water, then realised it was a con but they just played along with it. We all got taken to hospital. They knew that we were up 


to something so they gave us a bum full of injections! 


AW - Were You actually in any danger? 


JR- Probably! (laughing) we were getting swept away the current was so fast, and it was so funny. Terry dove in, we were 
going under the bridge and he surfaced trying to figure out the direction where we were. We'd gone way past where he’d 


dove in. 


AW - The Medium were not together for too long, though you would of course team up again with Alan in 1970 in the 
duo Baskin & Copperfield and later with The Rubettes. For now can you tell me about the Youtube clip ‘Billy Tucker’s Kin’ 
by The Three Sounds (aka Knickers) where you are pictured with Tony Thorpe and Roger Sutton? 


JR - Tony Thorpe played on this. Somehow or other I got connected. Tony was older than me and extremely professional. 
He was playing with Wee Willie Harris, and Tony had the ability to pretty much play anything and he was asking around 
for a couple of musicians to join him at the Cromwellian, [night club] Knightsbridge. So we played the Cromwellian for 

three months and the bass player we had during that time was Lee Jackson from The Nice, I shared a flat with him. Lee 


left when we got the sack from the Cromwellian and then we got Roger Sutton from Brian Auger’s Trinity. 


When I got sacked I was desperate to stay in the West End, I didn’t want to go back to the sticks so I accepted a job in 
the bar. So I’m trying to squeeze through with the drinks and they wouldn't give an inch, it’s like you didn’t exist to these 
people. Then I hear this voice (Welsh accent, deep voice) ‘let him through, man, he’s trying to do his job” and it was Tom 


Jones. I always rated him for that! I carried on with Tony and Roger and we did gigs and some recording. 


AW - I know a few folks who have a soft spot for some of the Baskin & Copperfield sides. 


JR- Alan and I teamed up and started trying to write songs together, to see if we could get a publishing contract or even 
a recording contract which we did with Decca. We got a management company called Rama. John Kennedy ran it, he was 
Tommy Steele’s ex-manager from that old school, Lionel Bart etc. He was a good guy and he spent a lot of money on us, 


we had tinted hair for the first time, flash jackets. 


AW - ‘Beautiful Blue Eyes’ is a fave round these parts as is ‘I Never See the Sur’. 


JR- We got Top of the Pops, I think they bought it, and they bought Flick Colby’s expertise to give us a dance routine. It’s 
pretty terrible! 


AW - Strong song though, shame the Top of The Pops recording doesn't really do it justice. 


JR - Yeah, we were expecting it to go in the chart after being on TOTP but it went down! (laughs) What happened on 
Top of the Pops was Alan, who was very stroppy in those days, (he still is a bit but not like that!) He went up to the sound 
box, and you weren't allowed in there. He said ‘my mum said make sure my boy can be heard, he’s singing harmony’, and 
he gave this guy a hard time. So they stuck Alan’s voice up higher than it ever should be, I was singing the lead line, so in- 


stead of it being balanced it was unbalanced. He did exactly what Alan said - it ruined it. ’'m watching, going No! No! and 


I could see our hope for fame just slipping away from us. No disrespect to him but that’s how it was. It was a blow. 
AW - You had a meeting with producer Bob Johnston, (Dylan, Johnny Cash, Leonard Cohen) etc. 


JR - He was going to sign us till he met our manager, Morris King. He said to him ‘TT don’t like you, you come in here with 
your fancy watch and your mohair suit. You know that if I say I want to record these boys you can go and get something 
like $250,000 up front with my name. You're not going to have it, cos I know you'll take the money.’ He would’ve as well! 
Bob was so sussy, he completely knew! We didn’t even care if he took everything we were just hungry to get there but Bob 


wouldn’t have it, we were crushed. 


AW - You played on so many 70’s UK chart records I’ve lost count, Kung Fu Fighting by Carl Douglas and many others, 
Barry Blue, Lynsey De Paul... 


JR - I was just really glad to be working. 


AW - A little on The Rubettes? I’m not gonna go into great depth as there are at least a couple of Rubettes websites but 


just how you ended up together. 


JR - Just before Christmas ’73 I got booked for a session at Polydor with Showaddywaddy a nine piece rock and roll outfit, 
there were two drummers, one was Henry Spinetti, a top session man of the time, it was an honour to play alongside him. 
‘They were trying to emulate the massive Phil Spector productions of the early sixties with two drummers, two pianists 

and many other musicians creating a wall of sound. I overheard the producers say that the session singers hadn't turned up, 
so taking the opportunity to painlessly extract another session fee, me and Alan left a few hours later with double pay. By 
spring ’74 I had resigned myself to doing session work for the rest of my life, many of my idols from the old days like The 
Small Faces were on their second wind, teaming up with Rod Stewart and I felt like I had hardly drawn a breath. Next 
thing I’m hearing that one of the rejected Showaddywaddy tracks was getting a lot of airplay on the radio. The song, ‘Sugar 
Baby Love’ was a pastiche of ‘Little Darlin’ by The Diamonds and was written by Wayne Bickerton and Tony Waddington. 


Polydor, feeling it had hit potential, put it out under the name Rubettes regardless of the fact there was no actual group to 
front it. 1 wondered who the group would eventually be. It couldn't be Showaddywaddy as they were busy recording their 
debut album for another label. I got a call from Andy Stevens at Polydor, he said, ‘you played and sang on it so if you're up 
for it, get Alan and four others and get down here for Top of The Pops’. It was great, my own record, own choice of band 


mates and a record that was getting played without any bribes! 


AW - Wayne Bickerton & Tony Waddington always stand out in my mind. They penned one of my favourite records of 
the 60’s. ‘Nothing But A Heartache’ by The Flirtations. To me that is perfect pop songcraft, as is the other Bickerton 
Waddington penned Flirtations belter ‘How Can You Tell Me’. I was also surprised to find out they wrote the catchy as 
hell “Hiding Behind My Smile’ and the gorgeous “Why Can't We Be friends’ for Spanish popsters Los Iberos, sheer 
brilliance, both of them. “Sugar Baby Love’ certainly has staying power, I was at a wedding last year and the DJ encouraged 
us to give him suggestions for the playlist so I gave him Sweet, Bowie, T.Rex. He ignored the lot and played The Rubettes! 


JR - Ha! Yeah Wayne and Tony had some great songs but it couldn't last forever and myself and Alan were soon writing 


again which resulted in a more introspective and laid back direction. 


AW - The long and winding Rubettes story goes on to the present day but we’ll leave it there for now and I know you did 
a lot of world music things in between, ‘Spirit of the Native American Indian‘, your Celtic Drum pieces and your plays, 


but tell us a little about what you're doing now. 
JR - Yeah it’s called Mantra Choir. 


AW - I first became aware of mantra, meditation and yoga through reading George Harrison’s [ Me Mine as a teenager. 
George had a way of making it all sound so simple and of course I was totally in love with A// Things Must Pass, so when 
George said he was reading Bhagavad Gita As It Is by A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, I was very attracted. 


JR - George was friends with Prabhupada, he knew him and loved him. He was chanting Hare Krishna and the songs on 


All Things Must Pass were written due to his association with him. 


AW - He also played on and was the musical director & producer of the Radha Krishna Temple album that came out 

on Apple around that time and surprisingly the singles lifted from it were top ten hits. 1 know lots of people who know 
nothing about the tradition of Indian devotional music who love that album just because it’s so sublime. I think George 
took a bit of a bold risk with ‘My Sweet Lord’ but it certainly paid off. Prabhupada’s influence was a major factor in the 
birth of the 60’s counterculture, though of course is certainly not limited to that sphere. He was very quickly befriended by 
Allen Ginsberg in New York and when he wanted to start a temple in San 
Francisco in’67. The Family Dog collective donated The Avalon Ballroom 

as a venue for the first Mantra Rock event, where Prabhupada was joined on 
stage by The Grateful Dead, Moby Grape and Big Brother. Prabhupada was 
very scathing of bogus gurus who were selling secret mantras to naive young 
hippies who were searching for genuine transcendental experience, declaring 


that it was free and for everyone. 


AW - You played and sang on Boy George’s ‘Bow Down Mister’, another 


mantra pop smash? 
JR - Yeah, that was great! We still do help each other out from time to time. 
AW - So you started to write songs with a devotional mood? 


JR - I don’t seem to have the karma to have a big hit with that genre. I’m not 


really trying to, in a sense. 


Image from http://www.classicposters.com/Grateful_Dead/poster/Art_of_Rock/2.18 AW = A few folks di d ) most famou sly G co rge H arriso n. Kula S haker h ad 


big hits that blended Indian devotional music with full on Psychedelia that worked a treat. Stevie Wonder had the 
maha-mantra in Pastimes Paradise. The Police’s Ghost In The Machine / ‘Spirits in the Material World’ were heavily 
influenced by that philosophy too. 


JR - George is a worldwide name. I wasn't, I'd had my fifteen minutes of fame, and I was a therapist, a healer, trying to be 
a decent person and I was working from the platform of just where I am. If something big time had happened of course I 
wouldn't have been upset, I'd have been very happy. But I was more just into exploring the possibilities of what you can do. 


I’ve had a number of incarnations of that - Mantra Therapy, Flo Yoga and now Mantra Choir. 
AW - Can you give a brief explanation of why the chanting is important? 


JR - The reason why Krishna consciousness was established was because of an avatar’s descent in the Middle Ages. This 
avatar started a revolution much bigger than the Beatles actually. He was outstanding for many reasons, his exquisite 
beauty, his power, his strength, his size and his message was bigger than anything. His message was that we are in a 
compromised position in this physical form, believing it to be the all in all, believing our country or our family to be the 
only things that really matter and are really of any worth. He blew a hole right deep in that by saying no, that’s not so, you 
are atman you're spirit soul and actually you will not be completely happy until you establish yourself on that platform of 
spirituality. Then he took all these mantras, especially the maha-mantra and disseminated them far and wide in a public 
format which had never been seen before, much to the chagrin of the Brahmin caste who were supposed to be the keepers 


of the sacred divine sounds. So they were very much shocked and opposed to him. 


AW - His giving this process to the public and taking it out into the streets was seen at the time to be an act of civil 


disobedience. It seems to this day that the chanting does attract a lot of rebellious types! 


JR - The Mantra Choir came about because I felt that kirtan, (which is the call and response style that the Hare Krishna's 
employ in general) was great, nothing wrong with it. It’s pure and perfect and brings about the realization that you're not 
this body, you're the spirit soul. I was thinking I’m not so keen on some of the tunes, some of the deliveries. I’ve got such 
a western ear being brought up with the Everlys, Buddy Holly etc. and the Beatles of course. I wanted to see what could 
be done in that sense. Plus, I know that if you sing the mantras nicely, I’m not talking about professionally nicely, but with 


some intention in your heart then you get more out of it than you do if you don't concentrate. 


AW - I find mantra meditation by oneself although rewarding, is a struggle with the mind and senses constantly pulling in 


so many directions. 


JR - With the mantra choir I have three or four sections sometimes in the audience singing counterpoint. If they want to 
achieve the sound that we're trying to create, the feelings and experience, they have to concentrate. If they don’t 
concentrate on their line they'll lose it and they won't be able to sing the harmony. I make sure they do know what they’re 


doing and I hammer it home. People can get a taste from that, because they concentrate more. 


AW - ‘They definitely do, like you say ‘You are the music’, and if they stop then there is no music. 


JR- Also its empowering, I like to empower the audience to do their own vocals and drive it, let it be audience driven 
rather than stage driven. We don't always achieve that cos sometimes if it’s a small audience they don’t have the numbers or 


maybe the singers to do that. But if you do get a good amount, 50 plus you can do great things. 

AW - What’s the biggest group you ever worked with? 

JR - In Mind, Body, Spirit we had a couple of hundred people. 

AW - I’ve seen you do it with thousands of people at the end of Rubettes gigs. 

JR - Yeah, I had 3000 people join in a simple version of it in Germany and it went down very well. Also when we were on 
the Glam Rock 70’s package tour we were playing to 20,000 people in Antwerp, and we did a little Hare Krishna mantra 
as a dedication to Alvin Stardust, who had died a couple of weeks previously. 

AW - I’ve always had an interest in higher states of consciousness but have to say that I find a lot of yoga paths seem very 
daunting and impractical to me, but you're telling me that the results of these serious disciplines can be achieved just by 
singing your heart out all night? 


JR- Absolutely! You will feel the benefits very quickly too. 


AW - Sounds like a good deal! Thank you so much John for taking the time out of your hectic schedule to speak to Write 
Fear. 


JR - Thanks for your interest and support! 
COMPILATION APPEARANCES INCLUDE: 


The Disturbance single remains unreleased to date. 

The Gass Company - ‘Everybody Needs Love’ - Colour Me Pop’ Vol. 1 

The Gass Company - ‘Nightmare’ on Sometimes | Wonder - The Pop Psych Sound of President 
The Medium - ‘Edward Never Lies’ - Circus Days Vol. 3 

Baskin & Copperfield - ‘Beautiful Blue Eyes’ - Mixed Up Minds Vol.4 

Baskin & Copperfield - ‘| Never See The Sun’ & ‘Beautitul Blue Eyes’ - Soft Wax 


There is an official 16 track CD of all the Baskin & Copperfield recordings available here; 


http://www.rubettesfeaturingalanwilliams.com/merchandise/productinfo. php?id=40 


Special Thanks to the lovely Fiona for the Broccoli quiche and I.T. support x 


SPOOKY TOOTH 
The Island Years Anthology 1967-1974 
9 x CD box set, Universal 


‘The back story to Spooky Tooth is well enough known. Emerging from Carlisle 


“ ! J 
i. = as first wave Brit-Blues boomers The VIPs, they made a couple of 45s for Decca 


THE ISLAND YEARS then moved to Island where they morphed into Summer of Love scenesters, Art. 
{AN ANTHOLOGY ) Jeu : ; . 
tly 1967 — 1974 des ‘This is where this box begins. Supernatural Fairytales has long been a collectors 


and re-issuer’s favourite. Here it appears as a mini gatefold, all nine titles are 


indeed card mini-LP sleeved in format. Not only that but you get a miniature 
reproduction of Nigel Weymouth and Michael English’s psychedelic promo poster as well. As drummer Mike Kellie 
relates in Mark Drummond’s glossy liner booklet: ‘...they’re not what I would call songs. They were accomplished pieces 


of music but there was an element that was missing in our material’. (p.13). 


‘The first two Spooky Tooth albums proper Its Al] About and Spooky Two are where much of their reputation rests. Spooky 
classics like ‘Sunshine Help Me’, the much extemporised take on “Tobacco Road’ ‘Better By You, Better Than Me’ and of 

course ‘Evil Woman all appear here. With the twin vocal attack of original VIPs front man Mike Harrison and American 
keyboard player Gary Wright, you'd be hard pushed to tell their soulful bluesy voices apart such was their 


compatibility. Add the organ and guitar interplay and it all adds up to fine soulful rock excursion. 


The collaboration with Pierre Henry that was Ceremony: An Electronic Mass was never meant to include Spooky Tooth in 
the title or publicity; they simply served as the rock band for Henry’s electronic music concrete experimentations. Howev- 
er Island marketed it as the Tooth’s latest album which understandably confused fans. Even now many will 

complain that underneath the electronics is a pretty good album if only these could be removed. Perhaps that’s unfair, as 

to these ears, all but one (track two), sound pretty cool with the electronics on. There are though, a few extra tracks on this 


disc that feature a song or two without them. 


1970's The Last Puff saw the band billed as ‘Spooky tooth featuring Mike Harrison’ as the singer was poised for a stab at a 
solo career. You may need to listen more than once to get inside this album, but it’s far from dull. As with “Tobacco Road’, 
the band deconstruct ‘I Am The Walrus’ into a slower and epic song. “Ihe Wrong Time’ and ‘Nobody There At AI! are also 


good, tuneful tracks as well. If the band were on the verge of splitting, the resultant sound didn’t suffer from it. 


You wait for an album by a favourite band and nothing, then two come along at once, as they did for Spooky Tooth fans 


in 1973. A revised line up, still featuring the Harrison / Wright combo came back strongly with both the unnervingly 


titled You Broke My Heart So I Busted Your Jaw featuring a Klaus Voorman cartoon of an oversized woman pummelling 
her hapless skinny lover and Witness. Both albums were written largely by Gary Wright and for my money both peerless. 
Great riffy songs like ‘Cotton Growing Man Self-Seeking Man’, ‘Ocean of Power’ or ‘Don't Ever Stray Away’ show the 
band maturing into a strident and sophisticated rock act. 1974’s The Mirror’ continued the song quality, though this time 
with Mike Patto replacing a by now departed Mike Harrison. This is also a good album with songs like ‘Fantasy Satisfier’ 
‘Higher Circles’ and ‘Hell or High Water especially pleasing. The sound on this album though is very ‘produced’. While 
the songs are great, and Patto sings immaculately well, there’s a definite American emphasis to the feel, indeed it was only 
ever released in the USA. 


The live album from a 1973 concert in Germany was recorded by the Island mobile recording unit and sounds great. Here, 
you can actually tell the Harrison / Wright vocals apart as they elide and dovetail with each other and Wright’s organ 


sound is huge! 


Overall, this is a very satisfying box set. Physically, the discs come in mini-LP CD card gatefold sleeves that slip inside a 
sturdy, glossy slip case. You can see detailed photos of it and its contents over at the Superdeluxe box set website: 
http://www.superdeluxeedition.com/picture-gallery/first-pictures-spooky-tooth-the-island-years-1967-1974-box 
/#more-112831 All the albums have been re-mastered and feature 31 bonus tracks in total. ‘There is also a vinyl box 
edition which features the bonus tracks as downloads. Anyone who digs soulful, bluesy rock vocals and guitar work, great 


classic era rock riffs and tunes will certainly find plenty to justify their spend. 


LEGAY 
Reproduction Acetate 7” Vinyl 
Circle Records 


What a treat this is! Although spanning just nine minutes across three 
years, given Leicester band Legay’s only legacy otherwise is the seminal 
‘No-One’ 45, anything more is gold dust. The two tunes on the A side 
are from reel to reel tapes. There are definite overtones of The Attack 


here, especially on 1969’s ‘Minstrel Boy’ which has a strong feel of ‘Any- 


more Than I Do’, especially at its outset. The 1967 acetate “You're On My 
Mind’ continues this association but adds a bit of Syn with the high backing vocal. It’s pair ‘Impartial Judge’ has a good 
Poli Palmer vibe to it, like an upbeat ballad. All four are keepers, but opener ‘High Flying Around’ from 1968 combines 

all these elements and adds a great “Train of Disaster’ fuzz guitar and air of impending danger on the verses. This is a great 
discovery in an age jaundiced by the over emphasis of the pedestrian as superlative in the absence of new finds. Pete Wild 
at Circle Records is to be congratulated on getting this out (only two copies of the 1967 acetate exist). His band biog 

on the accompanying picture card fills in the details well. https://www.fastweb.co.uk/circlerecords/catalog/product_info. 
php?products_id=81&osCsid=819fbf8e216e85da4386203111cd30aa 


ROBIN GIBB 

Saved By The Bell: The Collected Works of Robin Gibb 
1968-70 

Reprise 3 x CD set 


January 1970's Rodin’ Reign captures Robin Gibb’s melodic song writing charm 
well enough but his brothers absence is noticeable. It is reputably the first LP to 


feature a drum machine. This might have been seen as progressive or 


saved By The Bell 


experimental at the time, much as George Harrison's ‘Electronic Sound album of 


the same period. And given that Gibb was using it for demoing songs it probably 
was. The problem is that many of them still sound like demos. Although Kenny Clayton's orchestral arrangements gush 
majestically across many of them (as of ‘Down Came The Sur), they can't help sounding somewhat hollow. 


‘Saved By The Bell’ itself sounds like it could burst into ‘You'll Never Walk Alone’ at any minute! 


Despite this, Gibb’s more eccentric lyrical moments still shine through. The dour toy town whimsy of ‘Mother And Jack’ 
(in both mono and stereo versions here) succeeds admirably. Both ‘Farmer Ferdinand Hudson (especially the full12 minute 
version in the bonus tracks) and “Lord Bless All sound like sketches for Odessa and all the better for it. ‘Most of My Life’ 
gives the album some greater presence and sounds like a finished master. Alas, it is the closing number on the album 
proper! The bonus tracks offer mono alternatives of some of the album tracks and more of the stylistic same on others. On 
‘One Million Years’ Robin sounds like he is trying to emulate brother Maurice’s throaty more soulful vocal style in places 


and only serves to highlight his absence. 


Sing Slowly Sisters that takes up disc two, is the album Rodin’ Reign should have been. Gone is the cursed drum machine 
(or any percussion at all on many tracks). Indeed a number of songs are solely instrumentalised by a string quartet and a 
spinet (‘Irons In The Fire’, ‘Cold Be My Days’). A much more accomplished affair, the orchestration sounds like a 
consummate part of the music not a self-conscious attempt to fill in the all too apparent space around it as on Rodin’s 


Reign. 


Gibb moves more confidently from the narrow path between mawkish MOR and gleeful pop balladry that defined Rodin’ 
Reign and moves more fully into both fine pop (the title track, ‘Everything is How You See Me’) and lets his truly quirky 
lyrical side flourish. His piano and multi-tracked voice are all there is on ‘A Very Special Day’ but it’s all there needs to be 


for it to work. This is followed by ‘Great Caesar's Ghost’ which again is a juicy Odessa perfect track. 


Disc three is titled ‘Robin's Rarities’ and is just that. Robin’s Reign era (drum machine) tracks like ‘Alexandra Good Time’ 
and ‘Janice’ are crypto-music hall numbers in slow motion; pleasant though. Best of all perhaps are the long string of solo 
acoustic guitar run outlines. Nothing special normally, but here essential for bare bones versions of ‘India Gin And 
Whiskey Dry’, “The Girls To Share Each Day’ and ‘Heaven In My Hands’ at least. A few Brain Matthew interview 
excerpts give a little insight to Gibb’s take on his situation at the time as he talks about his newly completed book of 


Dickensian style stories. 


Overall, it’s more mixed than you might think. Certainly the Sing Slowly Sisters disc is a positive revelation and in 
beautiful sound compared to the ropey old acetate bits and pieces that were doing the collector circuit some years back. 
‘The set comes housed in an eight panel plastic free digipak. If an early Bee Gees fan you be, then this is the end piece for 


that part of their career you need to have. There are peaks and troughs but a very worthwhile ride. 


THE PRETTY THINGS 
Live at the BBC 
Repertoire 4 x CD 


poe 5 og This BBC live anthology trumps any predecessor just by having four discs. It 


mm ws [ 


Live at the BRE 


A BBC recording 


comes packaged as two slimline double CD jewel cases, slipped inside a thin card 


outer case and looks quite smart. 


You might expect disc one to be filled with mid 60s r&b from their first two 


albums. However, this only comprises the first ten numbers. The other 15 are all 
from the SF Sorrow and Parachute eras including the lesser heard “Turn My Head’. Every one of them is a rockin or freak- 
out gem. It is also good to have the flow periodically interspersed with Brain Matthew introductions and mini- 
interviews with Phil May. Disc Two moves onto the Freeway Madness years with great versions of ‘Onion Soup’, ‘Peter’ / 
‘Rip off Traim and a terrific ‘Circus Mind’. 


The third disc comprises ten tracks across 56 minutes and is essentially two different live recordings of the same five songs. 
‘These are in front of an audience rather than live in the studio , though sill in the Freeway Madness era. Great versions of 
‘Religion’s Dead’ and ‘Havana Bound’ particularly appeal. The final disc is a 48 minute burst of Si/k Torpedo tracks. 
‘Singapore Silk Torpedo ‘ (twice) and ‘Bridge of God’ are especially good. Interspersed across discs 2-4 are then 
contemporary, tarmac melting versions of songs from their earlier r&b roots in ‘Route 66’ and ‘Big City’. The sound quality 


throughout is excellent as Repertoire’s output always is. 


Although perhaps not all of this will be new to a lot of Pretties watchers, it’s great to have it all in one place. It’s also a 
great adjunct to the recent Bouquets From A Cloudy Sky box. Not a note of it is dull, the energy just pours out of it and that 


should be enough of a recommendation for any waverer. 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 

CHICAS!: SPANISH FEMALE SINGERS VOLUME 2 
_ 1963-1978 

Vampi Soul 

CD/ 2x \P 


After a bit of a gap, Vampi Soul have delivered another fine collection of femme 
Spanish pop nuggets, 28 of them in total! It kicks off in great form with Claudya 


con Ramon Sus Y Showmen’s ‘Un Million De Lagrimas’; real Austin Powers 


grooviness. Unaccountably this is followed by a Spanish version of Millie Small’s ‘My Boy Lollipop’. Apart from sounding 
out of place, it deflates the groove previously mentioned. Thankfully many of the rest sound a lot better. There are other 
cover versions such as Los Quandos cover of ‘Soul Man and the earlier tracks in the time frame sound charming 

rather than compelling. The majority however sound new and fresh to these ears. Anton Garcia Abril & Edda Dell’Orso’s 
‘4...3...2...1..Morte’ sounds like a mid 60s folk rock film soundtrack. Brit girls touring Spain, The Satins breathy siren 
refrain of ‘Come, C’mon,, is an in demand 45 by collectors. Overall, you get a very fair spread of tunes from across the 
period and taken as a whole, they never fail to lift the spirits. This also comes nicely presented in a gatefold card slip in 


sleeve in proper mini-LP size. The CD even has its own inner sleeve and the booklet is full of great photos, with bi-lingual 


liners. 


C VARIOUS ARTISTS 

WIZZZ! VOLUME 3: FRENCH PSYCHORAMA 
1967-70 

Born Bad Records 

Coz iP 


You'll need your Jacques Dutronc head on for this, the third in the Wizzz series. 
This volume concentrates on the experimental side of things. Although ‘experi- 


mental’ this is still top quality pop, there’s no whole-side-of-an-album noodling! 


Although you lose if not a French speaker, you gain from the sheer artistry of the delivery and quality of the studio 
musicians. All plectrum clicking bass guitar and smooth woodwind And stinging fuzz guitar or reverbed vocals. In some 


cases, it’s not unlike a Blow Up club tune but with singing. 


Bernard Chabert’s ‘Helga Selzer’ for instance is the most perfect Francophone Revolver moment you're likely ever to hear. 
While ‘Nevralgie Particuliere’ by Long Chris is indeed a quasi Jaques Dutronc vocal delivery with aforementioned stinging 
guitar slashes, Balthazar’s ‘La Marches Des Travailleurs’ is kick-ass French freakbeat-psych. You'll just love it despite being 


barely two minutes long! 


This is the sound of French popsike and it is just great. Find all three volumes of Wizzz on CD and vinyl at Born Bad 


Records, Paris 


www.shop.bornbadrecords.net 


KAMURAN AKKOR - KAMURAN AKKOR 
Pharaway Sounds 
GD llr 


Singer, actor and busy mother of two, Kamuran Akkor still found time to 
record a good number of groovy 45s between 1971-75. Here Pharaway presents 


thirteen sides of these. The majority are in the familiar Turkish arabesque style 


and eastern scale, but two, “Yorgun Gozler from 1972 and ‘Evet Mi Hayir Mi?’ 
NA from 1974 sound odd for being more western. You'll find lots of ‘wakka wakka’ 
- guitar, electric oud and moog squals permeating much of the music along with 
shuffling bass lines. Always though, there is Akkor’s sublime voice. Alia O’Brien’s article on Kamuran Akkor in Shindig! 
#48 compliments Angela Sawyers CD liner notes well and so we have a fair picture of her career at this time. Compilation 
tracks aside, other than Selda Bagcan, this is the only stand alone anthology of an early 1970s female Turkish singer that 


I've heard = amd I love it: It comes in a standard jewel case. 
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